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Memorabilia. 


THE new number of Antiquity (which is 

full of interesting matter) has, under 
“Notes and News,’ a paragraph about the 
Loch Ness monster, whose first appearance 
may be said to have occurred some twelve 
hundred years ago, and to have been re- 
corded by Adamnan in his ‘ Life of Columba.’ 
It showed itself in a terribly voracious mood 


was about to cross, and when also the people 
of the place were conducting a burial. The 
beast (aquatilis bestia) snatched the corpse 
and made off with it, and was about to seize 
upon a man who was swimming across the 
river to fetch a boat, when prevented by 
Columba’s prohibition and the sign of the 
cross. The company on ithe river-bank all 


saw the monster and the swimmer himself | 


had a good view of it, for it was but a pole’s 
length away when stopped. 
ing his conclusion on investigations carried 
out last January by the Illustrated London 
News, believes that Columba’s monster, as 
well as the one of our own day, originated 
in a floating log. 

Another interesting note concerns the 
anonymous Life of St. Cuthbert, upon which 
Bede drew for his history. 
century manuscript of this has been un- 
earthed by Mr. Crawford in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale; from this, after 
with Mr. Colgrave (who is bringing out a 


critical edition of the Life d has made | v 1 ] 
Tie oak Ae ee | Ethelwald, who lost it owing to his com- 


close examination of all the manuscripits) he 
has drawn up a list of certain readings in 
the Bollandists’ edition, which are found ex- 
panded in the Paris manuscript, and give 
place-names useful for the forthcoming 
‘Ordnance Survey Map of Britain in the 
Dark Ages.’ Mr. Colgrave has appended 
some valuable comments, and Mr. Crawford 
some identifications. The passages in ques- 


The Editor, bas- | 


A fourteenth- | 


consultation | 
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tion are twenty-one in number: of the names 
in them, seven remain unidentified. As 
‘Tuuide,’? the river-name ‘Tweed here 
occurs for the first time. 

The Editorial notes at the beginning of the 
number are devoted to funny stories from 
archaeological experiences—a new departure. 
Among the pictures is a photograph of 
the attractive head of a votive statue 
from a temple at Potamia, Cyprus, a site 
excavated last autumn. 


ATHANIEL Dance, though represented 

at the Exhibition of British Art by 
no more ithan a single drawing, was a 
considerable artist without whose work no 
survey of the art of his time can be con- 
sidered complete. The Connoisseur within 
recent years has published three articles 
about him by the late Lady Victoria Manners 
and now, in the March number, brings us 
‘A New Light on Nathaniel Dance,’ by Mr. 
J. W. Scobell Armstrong. The points chiefly 
dwelt on are Dance’s romantic love for 


: z ° | Angelica Kauffman, which had a distressing 
in the river Nesa at a moment when Columba | : 


end, and in Mr. Armstrong’s opinion, was 
probably not without permanent effect on his 
character and subsequent career; his short 
but brillant career as a portrait-painter ; 
and some discussion and correction of com- 
monly-received views concerning the bad effect 
on him of his inheritance of wealth, his 
marriage to a rich widow, and his baron- 
etcy. Mr. F. H. Cripps-Day contributes a 
note on the black velvet mourning-hood of 
a herald of the sixteenth century, which 
came from a Yorkshire family seat, and was 
exhibited last year in London. 


UR correspondent C. C. sends us the fol- 

lowing from Godalming: 

‘* Plans for a beer-house to be known by 
the sign of King Alfred have been recently 
approved by the Town Council of Godalming, 
Surrey. This appears to be the first occa- 
sion that this monarch has been so honoured, 
but it is not inappropriate for the locality, 
as the King was Lord of the Manor of 
Godalming and bequeathed it to his nephew 


plicity in the rebellion of 905. 

“The manufacture of candles in Godalming 
was carried on at least as early as the six- 
teenth century and continued to within liv- 
ing memory: it has been jocularly suggested 
that King Alfred’s famous time-candles were 
made there but, unfortunately, at present 
proof is not forthcoming !”’ 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


SCHOOL -BOOKS USED AT ETON 
COLLEGE IN THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


I HAVE recently acquired a small collection 
of old school-books which appear to have 
been actually in use at Eton College during 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 
They are all in itheir original plain calf or 
sheep bindings; most are in good condition, 
but some show signs of much usage. Many 
of them bear the names of the boys who 
owned them, particularly of three—probably 
brothers—named Tyrwhitt ; some of them had 
passed from one owner to another. 
lowing list of the books may prove to be of 
interest as showing what were some of the 
books from which Eton boys learned their 
grammar-lessons two hundred years ago. 


Aesopi Phrygis Fabulae, 1668. 

William Camden’s Graecae Grammaticae 
Institutio Compendiaria, 1700. 

John Clarke’s Erasmi Colloquia Selecta, 
Srd ed., 1727, and 4th ed., 1721; also his 
Corderij Colloquiorum Centuria Selecta, 5th 
ed., 1720. 

Leonard Culman’s Sententiae Pueriles pro 
Primis Latinae Linguae Tyronibus, 1697; 
and tthe same work translated into English 
by C. Hoole, 1720. 

Matthew Drift’s The Greek Grammar Con- 
strued for the use of Young Beginners, 1706. 

William Dugard’s The English Rudiments 
of the Latin Tongue, 1721. 

Thomas Dyche’s 4 Guide to the English 
Tongue, 12th ed., 1727, and 16th ed., 1731; 
also his Vocabularium Latiale, 5th ed., 1728. 

John Fell’s Grammatica Rationis (a work 
on logic), 1685. 

William Haine’s Lily’s Rules construed, 
1725, and another ed., 1731. 

Edward Leeds’s More English Examples to 
be turned into Latin, 11th ed., 1721. 

William Lily’s A Short Introduction to 
Grammar, 1725, and two other eds., 1729 and 
1731. This famous school-book was first pub- 
lished in 1549, and was in constant use for 
nearly three hundred years. 

Charles Mauger’s 
ed., 1679, and 14th ed., 1689. 

Hugh Robinson’s Scholae 
Phrases Latinae, 4th ed., 1664. 


Wintonensis 


The fol- | 


French Grammar, 9th | 
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William Walker’s English Examples of the 
Latine Syntaxis, 1692; also his /diomato- 
logia Anglo-Latina, 6th ed., 1695; also his A 
Treatise of English Particles, 7th ed., 1679, 
and 15th ed., corrected by A. Tooke, 1720; 
also his Some Improvements to the Art of 
Teaching, 9th ed., 1730. 

John Wallis’s Mens Sobria, 1657. 

William Willymot’s English Examples to 
Lily’s Grammar, for the use of Eton School, 
3rd ed., 1721, and 4th ed., 1727; also his 
English Particles Exemplified in Sentences 
Design’d for Latin Exercises, for the use of 
Kton School, 2nd ed., 1723; also his Shorter 
Examples to Lily’s Grammar, for the use of 
Eton School, 1721. 

Nouns and Verbs in English and Latin for 
Children to Conjugate and Decline, for the 
use of Eton School, 2nd ed., 1710. 

A Grammar of the English Tongue, 1711. 

Compendium Syntaxis Erasmianae, in 
usum Scholae Mercatorum Scissorum, 5th 
ed., 1728. 

Parecbolae sive Excerpta e Corpore Statu- 
torum Universitatis Oxoniensis, 1691, and 
another ed., 1705. 


The boys’ names which are written in the 
books, with the dates at which they acquired 
some of them, are: 

Thomas Drake, Aug. 28, 1733. 

William Drake, Jan. 6, 1692. 

Stanley Goodman, 1723. 

James Tyrwhitt, Nov. 7, 1731; Jan. 1, 
1731/2; March 7, 1732; Sept. 11, 1732. 

Mountague Tyrwhitt, 1721, 1722; Sept. 14, 
1723 


Philip Tyrwhitt. 

Other, Lord Windsor. 

The Tyrwhitts were possibly sons of Sir 
John Tyrwhitt, 5th baronet, whose second 
wife was a grand-daughter of Chief Baron 
Montague; this would account for the fact 
that one of them (perhaps the eldest) was 
‘called Mountague. If so, they all died 
young, since the only surviving son of Sir 
John, who died in 1745, was John de la Foun- 
tayne Tyrwhitt, who succeeded him as 6th 
and last baronet. (‘ Notices and Remains of 
the Tyrwhitt Family,’ 1872, p. 48). Other 
Lord Windsor, was afterwards third Earl of 
Plymouth ; he was born in 1707 and died in 
1782. 

In one book, (‘ Nouns and Verbs,’ 1710) is 
written a list of ten boys’ names, perhaps 
those of members of a sub-division of a form; 
| they are: 
| Charles, Lord Windsor, Fern. 

mi. Balcher [i.e., Bel- 
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Mr. Foley. ch ior]. 
Hopson. Maynard. 
Jones. Folks. 
Butler. Waring. 


Another name—Pennant—appears also, but 
not as one of the list. All these names, ex- 
cept Hopson and Maynard, are to be found 
in the Eton list for 1718 (see Mr. R. A. 
Austen-Leigh’s * Eton College Lists,’ 1907) ; 
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| 
| 


| 


the name ‘Hopson is found in the list for | 
1707 (the next exitant before 1718), and that | 
of Maynard not till 1753, between which year | 


and 1718 the only surviving lists are those 
for 1725, 1728, 1732, 1742, 1745 and 1747. 
‘Charles, lord Windsor mi.’’ appears as 
“Lord Charles’’ in the 1718 list, and as 
“Mr. Windsor’’ in that for 1725. Mr. 
Foley (the ‘‘ Mr.’’ signifies an ‘‘ Honour- 
able’’) was perhaps a son of Thomas Foley, 
M.P. 


to the peerage on 1 Jan., 1711/12. 


C. J. HInpte. 
BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
(See ante pp. 146, 165). 


R. Brewer, in his ‘ Guide to Science ’ (8th 
ed., 1853, p. 8) wrongly explains the 
cause of thunder as being, ‘‘ The noise made 


for Stafford 1694-1711, who was raised | 
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be killed by the wind of a cannon-ball, 
though such wind must be a mere breath of 
air compared with the wind from a high ex- 
plosive shell, yet even the latter rarely kills 


if it be unaccompanied by a piece of the 


shell, though it may give rise to shell-shock. 
Even this matter did not escape Shakespe are, 


for we find in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ V. iii. 
41: 


When many time the captive Grecian falls, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword, 


Both Bacon and Shakespeare had clear 
concepts of the atomic theory and the in- 
destructibility of matter. Bacon says (‘His- 
tory of the Winds,’ p. 302): 

There is an unavoidable necessity for men, 
if they will walk intelligibly, to have recourse 


| to atoms; which are real, material, figurative, 
measurable things, capable of _ situation, 
| resistance, appetite, motion, action, and 


| undiminished, the 


efficacy; remaining for ever unimpaired and 


same through all the 


| destructions and changes of natural bodies. 


by the concussion of the air when it closes | 


again, after it has been parted by the light- 
ning flash.’’ It is now recognised as being 
due to the same cause as the noise of an 
explosion, viz., the wave of compression of 
the air. It is in fact an explosion due to 
the intense heating of the air immediately 
surrounding the electric discharge. 

On this subject, Shakespeare 
‘Richard II,’ III. iii. 54: 

Methinks King Richard and myself should 

meet 

With no less terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thundering 

shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheek of heaven. 

(Bolingbroke loq.) 

Although Shakespeare is guilty of giving 
support to so many fallacies, he says, in 
“Venus and Adonis,’ lines 924-8: 

Look, how the world’s poor 

amazed 

At apparitions, signs and prodigies, 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long 

gazed, 

Infusing them with fearful prophecies; 
a sentiment which we might well expect 
Bacon ito support warmly. 

It is a popular idea that a person can 


says, in 


people are 


have 


| let,’ V. i. 


While Shakespeare says, in ‘ Hamlet,’ IV. 
lil. 28: 

Hamlet: A man may fish with the worm 
that hath eat of a King, and eat of the fish 
that hath fed of that worm. 

King: What dost thou mean by this? 

Hamlet: Nothing but to show you how a 
King may go a progress through the guts of a 
beggar. 

Better known is the following from ‘ Ham- 
196, where Hamlet says: 

To what base use we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the ‘noble dust 
of Alexander, till “he find it stopping a bung- 
hole? 

Imperious Caesar, dead, and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in 


_ awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s 
flaw! 

Both Bacon and Shakespeare seem to think 
there is some connexion between lunatics and 
the moon, as the name implies, but there 
is not. 

It is the very error of the Moon; 

She comes more nearer earth than she is 


wont, 
‘Othello’ V. ii, 108. 


And makes men mad. 

While Bacon, in his ‘ Sylva Sylvarum,’ i. 
274, says, ‘‘ Probably the brain of man grows 
moister, and more turgid at the full of the 
Moon.”’ 

A chameleon is wrongly supposed ito live 
on air, and Shakespeare says: 








Excellent, i’faith: of the chameleon’s dish: | 
I eat the air, promise crammed: you cannot 
feed capons so, 


‘Hamlet’ II. ii, 91 (Hamlet loq.) 


Bacon does not quite commit himself in 
saying (‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ i. 40 

He feeds not wholly upon air; though that 
may be his principal sustenance; for some- 
times he catches flies. Yet those who have 
kept cameleons a whole year together, could 
never perceive them feed upon anything, un- 
less it were air; and observed their bellies 
swell, after they had swallowed down the air, 
and closed their jaws. 

Snakes bite, and their poison is injected 
by means of two hinged teeth in the upper 
jaw, corresponding with the canine teeth of 
mammals, but Shakespeare repeatedly speaks 
of their ‘‘ stinging.’’ On tthe other hand, 
Bacon was well informed on this point, for 
he says (‘ Sylva Sylvarum,’ i. 22): “ Vipers, 
and other serpents have venomous teeth; 


which are sometime mistaken for their 
sting.”’ | 
Earthworms, eels, snakes and crocodiles 


are not spontaneously generated out of mud, 
but we find both our authors stating their 
belief in this fallacy, Shakespeare saying, 
‘** Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your Sun: so is 
your crocodile ’’ (‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
II. vii. 26); and Bacon, ‘‘ Insects are bred 
out of several matters: some out of mud or 
dung, as earthworms, eels, snakes, etc.”’ 

Shakespeare was sound on the subject of 
moonlight, i.e., that it is reflected sunlight, 
so he says in ‘ Timon of Athens,’ IV. iii. 
66: 

As the Moon does, by wanting light to give: 

But then renew I could not, like the Moon; 

There were no suns to borrow of. 

Later on in the same play he confirms the 
fact and again scores in his explanation of 


the source of rain, for we read, ibid., IV. 
iii. 440: 
The Sun’s a thief, and with his great 


attraction 
Robs the vast sea: 
thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the Sun. 
The nightingale sings by day as well as 
night, but Shakespeare says (‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ V. i. 104): 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would he 
thought i<t 
No better a musician than the wren. 
He is also wrong in ascribing the song to 
the female bird. 


the Moon’s an arrant 
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Toads are not venomous, though Shakes- 
peare frequently speaks of them as being so. 

I now give a group of fallacies in which 
Bacon was wrong and to which Shakespeare 
makes no reference: 


The bodies of animals differ sensibly in their 
gravity before and after death: tho’ not go 
much as is commonly conceived. (‘ History of 
the Winds,’ p. 162.) 

Whence the antient observation is true, that 
a child born in the 7th month commonly does 
well; but born in the eighth month generally 
dies. (‘Sylva Sylvarum’ Vol. i, p. 18). 

All dense bodies, as metals, stone, glass, are 
generally colder than others, and longer in 
heating than softer bodies ... for all tangible 
matter being cold; it follows, that where the 
matter is most dense, the cold is the greater, 
(‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ i, 51). 

Bees are called with the sound 
(‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ i, 206). 


of brass, 


The following quotation should make the 
most revengeful of us much more careful 
in future: 

An eye upon the act of revenge has started 
out, so as to hang a considerable distance by 
the optic nerve, and during that time the eye 
was without any power of sight [I don’t doubt 
it!]; yet after being replaced, the sight was 
recovered. (‘Sylva Sylvarum’ i, 209). 

Bleeding is stopped several ways; .. . by 
drawing the spirits and blood inwards, which 
is done by cold, as iron or a stone placed to 
the neck stops bleeding at the nose. (‘Sylva 
Sylvarum ’ i, 235). 

It is approved that the moss growing upon 
an unburied skull, stops blood powerfully. 
(‘Sylva Sylvarum ’ ii, 170). 

Speaking of the growth of fungus on the 
trunks of fallen trees, he says, ‘‘ even dead 
trees continue to put forth, as the dead bodies 
of men do hair and nails for a time’”’ (‘Sylva 
Sylvarum,’ ii. 264). 

Snow-water is held unwholesome, insomuch 
that the inhabitants at the foot of snow moun- 
tains, by drinking the snow-water, have great 
bags under their throats. (‘Sylva Sylvarum’ 
ii, 340). 

In the next he reverses the popular idea: 


It is noted by the ancients, that wounds 
made with brass, heal easier than those made 
with iron: for brass has a healing virtue, 
whereas iron is corrosive. (‘Sylva Sylvarum’ 
ii, 343). 

In the next quotation Bacon refutes a fal- 
lacy to which unfortunately Shakespeare does 
not refer: 

It is strange how the ancients took experi- 
ments upon trust, and yet built great matters 
upon them, It is confidently delivered by some 
of the best writers, that a vessel filled with 
ashes, will still receive the same quantity 0 
water it would have done without the ashes. 
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But this is utterly false; for the water will 
not go in by a fifth part. (‘Sylva Sylvarum ’” 
ii, 60). 

I have said that Bacon seldom refutes a 
fallacy, though in so many instances he 
states the facts correctly without specifically 
mentioning the general and erroneous belief. 
lt may be well, therefore, to give a few in- 
stances in which he actually corrects what 
were or are common mistakes. 

In ‘ Parasceve,’ at p. 407,! we find: 

. that the diamond binds the magnet, 
garlic weakens it; that amber attracts every- 
thing except basil; and other things of that 
kind, these it will not be enough to 
silently; they must be in express words pro- 
peace f that the sciences may be no more 
troubled with them. 

At p. 697 of ‘ A Description of the Intel- 
lectual Globe,’ we find : 

... the moon reflects light, it does not 
transmit light, it is without any proper light 
of its own ... in new moons and quarters no 
light at all is visible except in the part which 
is touched by the sun’s rays. 

At p. 728 of the ‘ New Atlantis’ (Bacon’s 
only work of fiction) we read: 


We find means to make commixtures and 
birds); which have produced many new kinds, 


and them not barren, as the general opinion 
is. 
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reject | 


| the night. 
RLS sapere es et, oe ( position at night, except that it may be 
copulations of different kinds (of beasts and | more humid by reason of the fall of tem- 


And at ibid., p. 730: ‘‘ We represent and | 


imitate all articulate sounds and letters, and 
the voices and notes of beasts and birds.’’ 


This clearly foretells the phonograph or | 
gramophone, while at the same reference we | 
| parts of their bodies, but Shakespeare several 


find ‘‘ We have also means ito convey sounds 


in trunks and pipes, to great distances and | 
in tortuous lines,’? which equally clearly | 


foreshadows speaking-tubes. Yet, again, at 
the same page, it is stated, ‘‘ We have cer- 
tain helps which set to the ear do further 
the hearing greatly.’ This anticipates ear- 


trumpets and the modern electrical appara- | 


tus for aiding those who are partially deaf. 


Even artificial flight and submarines are | 


not omitted, for at p. 731 of the ‘ New 
Atlantis,’ we read: 

We imitate also the flight of birds; we have 
some degrees of flying in the air; we have 


ships and boats for going under water, and | 
brooking the seas; also swimming-girdles and | 


supporters. 
These latter are familiar at the seaside in 








“The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon,’ 
edited by John M. Robertson, and published 
by Routledge in 1905. 
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summer. 

As a last instance of Bacon refuting a 
popular fallacy, we have at p. 844 the 
‘ Wisdom of the Ancients’ : 

For man in his ignorance concludes that the 
renewal and restoration of things may be 
effected by means of their own corruption and 
remains; as the Phoenix rises out of her own 
ashes; which is not so; 

The hostess in ‘Henry V.’ II. iii. 12, 
speaking of the death of Falstaff, says, ‘‘. . . 
"a parted even just between 12 and 1, even 
at the turning of ithe tide’’; but there is 
no connexion between the tides and the 
deaths of human beings. 

Sir Thomas Browne discusses at length the 
erstwhile popular fallacy that the legs of 
elephants are jointless, and Shakespeare 
says, ‘‘ The elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity, 
not for flexure’’ (‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ II. 
ili. 101). 

There is nothing particularly amiss with 
night air, as Florence Nightingale taught 
some eighty years ago. She asked what 
other air she was to give her patients in 
There is no change in its com- 


perature, but Shakespeare says: 
To dare the vile contagion of the night _ 
And tempt the rheumy and impurged air 
To add unto my _ sickness? j 
(‘Julius Caesar’ II, i, 264). 
Pelicans do not feed their young with 
their blood from their breasts, or any other 


times refers to their so doing. 

Shakespeare on many occasions refers to 
our five senses; but we certainly have six, 
and probably more, our sixth sense being the 
muscular sense, by which we are conscious of 
the weight of a body. 

There are many references in Shakespeare 
to the screeching of an owl at night foretell- 
ing a death. 

I select as the last quotation, one of which 
Bacon might well be the author—Glendower, 
in ‘1 Henry IV.’ III. i. 13, is speaking: 

I cannot blame him: at my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets; and at my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the Earth 

Shaked like a coward. 


To which Hotspur replies: 


Why, so it would have done at the same 
season, if your mother’s cat had but kittened, 
though yourself had ne’er been born. 
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Summary and Statistical Analysis. 

This article does not include references ito 
all the popular fallacies mentioned by Bacon 
and Shakespeare, but a tabular summary has 
been prepared which does include all the 
ninety-three distinct fallacies, and some 
special subjects, referred to either by Bacon 
or Shakespeare. From this it will be seen 
that there are only two fallacies (death 
agony and snake-bite) dealt with by both in 
which Bacon is right and 
wrong. On the other hand, there is not one 
dealt with by both in which Bacon is wrong 


and Shakespeare right, though there are 
Seven cases in which both are right, and 


seven in which both are wrong. 

Bacon treats of sixty-two distinct fal- 
lacies or allied matter, in twenty-nine of 
which he is right and twenty-eight wrong, 
i.e., in 47.6 per cent. of ithe subjects he is 
right, and in 44.5 per cent. wrong. 

Shakespeare touches on fifty distinct fal- 
lacies, in ten of which he is right and in 
thirty-eight wrong, i.e., in only 21.6 per cent. 
of the subjects is he right compared with 
Bacon’s 47.6 per cent., while he is wrong in 
74.5 per cent. of the instances, compared with 
Bacon’s 44.5 per cent. These facts seem 
strongly to indicate that Bacon did not write 
the works of Shakespeare, especially when 
those cases are taken into account in which 
Bacon definitely refutes certain fallacies— 
a thing which Shakespeare never does. 

Another way of considering the statistics 
is as follows: 

Bacon’s thirteen philosophical works con- 
tain about 549,000 words, and he ttherein 
supports (i.e., is wrong about) twenty-eight 
different popular fallacies, i.e., an average 
of one per 19,600 words. 

The works of Shakespeare contain (accord- 
ing to the late Sir Sidney Lee) about 
1,250,000 words, and he supports therein at 
least thirty-eight distinct fallacies. I say 
‘“at least,’’ because there are a few more 


2 Essays 59,000 
Advancement of Learning 79,000 
Novum Organum 84,000 
History of the Winds 76,000 
Sylva Sylvarum 125,000 
Valerius Terminus 12,000 
Parasceve 5,000 
On Principles and Origins 17,000 
A Description of the Intel- 
lectual Globe 20,000 
Theory of the Earth 5,000 
New Atlantis 16,000 
Wisdom of the Ancients 25,000 
Apophthegms New & Old 26,000 


Total 549,000 words. ° 
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| statements which may prove to be popular 
fallacies, but they have not yet been inquired 
into. Hence Shakespeare supports, on an 
average, one popular fallacy per 33,000 
words, or a total number of fallacies which 
is nearly fifty per cent. larger tthan that 
which Bacon erroneously supports. There is 
practically not a single instance in which 
Bacon gives credence to any one error more 
than once, but Shakespeare seems to revel in 
his errors, and repeats one (astrology) ten 
times; one (five senses) eight times; two 
(owls and death: snake sting) seven times; 
one (toads venomous) six times; one (burnt 
hand to fire) five times; two (chameleon liy- 
ing on air: swan song) four times; four 
(blind mole; murder will out; pelican feed- 
ing young; night air) three times; five (the 
blind and other senses ; kingfisher as weather- 
cock; crocodile tears; mandrake; blind- 
worm) twice. 

Allowing for repetitions, we may say that, 
while Bacon gives credence to popular fal- 
lacies only thirty times, Shakespeare does 
so ninety-nine times, or, taking into account 
the number of printed words in tthe works 
of each author, Bacon on an average sup- 
ports a popular fallacy once in every 18,300 
words, while Shakespeare does so once in 
every 12,640 words, but it must be remem- 
bered that Bacon dealt largely with natural 
history, physics, medicine and chemistry, 
subjects which (especially when taking into 
account the relative positions then and now 
of scientific knowledge) naturally tend to 
more mistakes than the subject matter of 
Shakespeare. 

The following is a list of ninety-four 
popular fallacies, or matter concerning which 
popular contemporary opinion was mistaken, 
which I have noted in the works of Bacon 
and Shakespeare. 


1. Bacon and Shakespeare both right. 
Cause of waves. 

That stars are fires. 

Atomic theory. 

Indestructibility of matter. 

The moon’s light is reflected. 
Swimming girdles and wings. 


2. Bacon and Shakespeare both wrong. 


Rats and sinking ships. 
Crocodiles’ tears. 

Effects of comets. 
Burnt hand cured by being held to fire. 
Swan song. 

Lunatics and the moon. 

Eels, etc., generated from mud. 
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3. Bacon right and Shakespeare wrong. 
Death agony. 

Snake-bite. 
4. Bacon wrong and Shakespeare right. 
(None). 

5, Bacon right. 


Pupae of ants. 

Gravity. 

Evolution. 

Molecular theory of heat. 

Ashes and volume of water. 
Alchemists and magicians. 

Water finds its own level. 

Heat of sun and fire differ in kind. 


A diamond binds the magnet and garlic | 


weakens it. 
Superstitions. 
Amber attracts everything except basil. 
Cats can see in the dark. 
Hybrids or mules not always barren. 
Artificial flight foretold. 
Submarines mentioned. 
Columbus discovered West Indies. 
Phoenix rising out of her own ashes. 
Heat produced by percussion. 
Phonograph or gramophone foretold. 
Apparatus for aiding hearing foretold. 
Speaking tubes. 
6. Shakespeare right. 
Cause of tides. 
Heredity. 
Floating of iron. 
Circulation of blood. 
7. Bacon wrong. 
Equinoctial gales. 
Wood and metal not equally cold. 
Freezing of warm water. 
Sun putting out a fire. 
Weight dead and alive. 
Bees and noise. 
Kye out of socket. 
Nasal bleeding. 
Growth of hair after death. 
Goitre and snow-water. 
Heat rises. 
Kight months? child. 
Metals cold. 
Moss on unburied skull. 
Centre of earth cold. 
Water warms sooner than metal. 


Generation of bodies in air; as frogs, flies, 


ate. 
Perpetual motion. 


‘“Sounds are sweeter as well as greater 


in the night than in the day.”’ 
Snails voluntarily cast their shells. 
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Shakespeare wrong. 
Wind of cannon-ball. 
| Chameleon living on air. 
Nightingale singing at night only. 
Nightingale sings with breast against 
| thorn. 
| Toads venomous. 
Cats’ nine lives. 
Tide and death. 
“lephants’ legs. 
Night air. 
| Pelicans feeding their young. 
| Five senses. 
| Screech-owl. 
Cuts and cobweb. 
The blind and their other senses. 
Murder will out. 
Drowning person rising three times. 
Moles blind. 
Kingfisher as weather-cock. 
Ostrich digesting iron. 
Bear-cubs licked into shape. 
Birthmarks. 
Body bleeding on approach of murderer. 
Bees in carcases. 
Meteors. 
Dog licking wound. 
Mandrake. 
Sparks from flint and steel. 
Crabs walking backwards, 
| Blindworm. 
9. Bacon and Shakespeare both indefinite. 
Rotation of earth. 
Astrology. 
10. Bacon indefinite. 
Cause of tides. 
Chameleon living on air. 
Body bleeding on approach of murderer. 
Difference between stars and planets. 
Diogenes and his tub. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


_ The Extraordinary North Briton : 
A Losr JouRNAL. 


| HE following are particulars of a run of 
| eighty-six issues of an unrecorded eight- 
'eenth-century journal, The Extraordinary 
| North Briton, purchased by me from a Har- 
| rogate bookseller. Mn. J. G. Mupp1Man has 
| most kindly informed me that, with the ex- 
| ception of No. 4 for June 3, 1768, no copy 
| of this journal is in the British Museum 
| Library, which I have confirmed. It seems 
| likely that it did not cease with No. 86, and 
'if later copies are known, it is to be hoped 
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they will be recorded. The price of each copy | 9 9 = 49-54 # 


was threepence. : = a ” 
With the exception of W. Moore, who has 12 30 on fg 
an entry at p. 175 of Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary 13 Aug. 6 73.78 cf 
of Booksellers and Printers,’ 1726-1775, with 14 13 79-84 ie 
a reference to Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of 15 20 85-90 . 
Printers and Printing,’ I can find no men- “ So “ goal » 
tion of these printers or publishers in 18 ou. 10 Rigo] 7 
Plomer (including ithe additions thereto 19 17 109-114 - 
printed in ‘ N. and Q.’). Timperley, Watt 20 24 115-120 ie 
or Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ 21 Oct. 1 121-126 s 
This journal was very strongly pro-Wilkes 22 8 127-132 ” 
and anti-Government, and contains contribu- | 24 15 err * 
tions (some possibly written by Wilkes him- 25 99 145-150 e 
self) of historic interest relating to him. It | 26 Nov. 8 151-156 The Author 
was during its appearance that there were | 27 12 157-162 + 
published the two famous small folio vol- | 28 19 163-168 W. Moore. 
umes: * English Liberty, Being a Collection | . Dec 26 169-174 TT. Peat. 
of Interesting Tracts From the Year 1762- | 4 ata = Lge W. Moore 
1769 Containing ithe Private Correspond- | 32 17 187-192 As 
ence, Public Letters, Speeches and Addresses 3: 24 193-198 # 
of John Wilkes Esq. Humbly Dedicated to | 34 31 199-204 c 
the King.’ [Printed by and for T. Baldwin, | 35 Jan. 7 1769 205-212 » 
in Great Mary’s Buildings, St. Martin’s = 4 ore ane as 
Lane. Sold by S. Woodgate in St. Paul’s | 38 98 995-930 7 
Churchyard] (1769) upon which biographers | 39 Feb. 4 931-936 o 
of Wilkes have so much relied. t is ex- | 40 11 237-242 5 
tremely interesting to compare these two pub- | 41 18 243-248 Ss 
lications, almost the same in size, and it is | 42 25 249-254 ” 
ek dh: : | 43 Mar. 4 255-260 
indeed regrettable that this journal was un- | 44 tl 261.286 a 
known to the late Horace Bueacktey when | 45 18 967-272 
he wrote his exhaustive study of Wilkes. He | 46 25 273-278 5 
would have used it to considerable advantage, | 47 Apr. 1 279-2841 9 
and, with his penchant for difficult research, | 48 8 285 200 ” 
would probably have dug up contemporary in-' | Pf 15 pt geod os 
formation about it. 51 29 303-308 s 
It must have had a wide and popular cir- | 52 May. 6 309-314 i 
culation at the time, and it is indeed remark- | _ . ge 
essen hee ier | eB BE sa 
y> : a ee | 56 June 3 333-338 
record. It seems impossible that there | 57 10 339-344. ds 
should be no contemporary references ito or | 58 17 345-350 = 
quotations from it, and I should be grateful | 59 24 351-356 . 
for any instances which may be known. I 60 July 1 357-362 
am glad to give the assurance that this un- | = F4 gon : 
known run of a lost journal, which I have | 63 99 375-380 = 
had strongly bound, will ultimately go to the | 64 29 381-386 * 
British Museum. | 65 Aug. 5 387-392 : 
INDEX AND COLLATION | 66 12 393-398 ” 
An Extraordinary North Briton. 67 19 399-404 i 
: seas | 68 26 405-419 as 
(The Third Edition) ? No. 1 pp. 1-6 Monday | 69 Sept. 2 411-416 
May 16 1768, Staples Steare 93, Fleet Street. | 7 : 9 417-421 


The Extrordinary North Briton. | 71 16 422-427 
| 





No. 2 June [sic]8 1768 pp. 7-12 Staples Stear | 72 23 428-433 ‘a 
3 10 13-18 ” 73 30 434-439 as 
4 3 19-24 99 | 74 Oct. 7 440-445 PP 
5 ll 25-30 T. Peat 75 14 446-4502 % 
6 18 31-36 = | ———————— 
7 25 37-42 ee Incorrectly numbered 274. 


2 Incorrectly numbered 4450. 
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76 21 451-456 = 
77 28 457-462 id 
78 Nov. 4 463-468 ve 
79 11 469-474 se 
80 18 475-480 ss 
81 25 481-486 * 
2 Dec. 2 487-492 Pe 
83 9 493-198 P 
84 16 499-504 - 
85 23 505-510 . 
86 30 511-516 “s 
RuHoponN. 


LETTER OF TOBIAS G. SMOLLETT.— 

The following record of a Smollett letter 
appears to have escaped the attention of the 
editor of Smollett’s correspondence. Since 
the publication in 1926 of the collected edi- 
tion, but four additional letters have been 
noted. Of these we have the texts of three, 
the fourth being a dealer’s catalogue nota- 
tion. Now a fifth epistle may be added—un- 
fortunately without text, yet more than a 
bookseller’s itemizing. In a catalogue of 
books and manuscripts issued (without serial 
designation) by Thomas Thorpe, London, 
1839, listed as item No. 1460, is a Tobias 
G. Smollett letter addressed to the Earl of 
Buchan, written from ‘‘ Cameron House, 
1814.”’ The date is obviously. an error, and 
so much so, that the correct date is beyond 
conjecture. A summary is given which 
reads : 

Relating to Wallace’s sword in Dunbarton 
Castle, of which the writer had desired a draw- 
ing to be made for the Earl, desires his com- 
pliments to Lady Buchan. and begs to assure 
her ladyship that he has not forgotten Auld 
Lang Syne. 

The Earl of Buchan was possibly David 
Stewart Erskine, 11th Earl of Buchan, who 
was a writer of some prominence. Smollett 
would have been interested in Wallace’s 
sword. There is no other of his letters known 
to have been written to the Earl, nor are 
Smollett’s relations with him known. A 
copy of the Thorpe catalogue may be consul- 
ted in the Harvard College Library and the 
New York Public Library. 


Joun Howakp BiRss. 


i ICKNAME FOR MARCH.—The other 
day I was talking about the changeable 
days of March with a landlady at Cambridge, 
when she said, ‘‘Oh, yes! March many 
weathers.’’ I had not heard that expression 
before. Possibly it belongs to a series which 
is not current in other parts of England. 


i. B. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








YHKE GAMBIA ADVENTURERS OF 

LONDON.—I should be much obliged if 
any of your readers could give me any in- 
formation as to the history of the Commit- 
tee of Gambia Adventurers of London, who 
were trading to Africa between the years 
1672 and 1678. It is clear that they were a 
distinct body from the Royal African Com- 
pany. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
last-mentioned corporation had been granted 
in 1662 the exclusive right to all trade be- 
tween Sallee and the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Adventurers none the less traded to 
Gambia and Sierra Leone. 

I append such information as I have re- 
garding the Adventurers’ history, but should 
be grateful to learn more of them. 

1672. One of the agents of the Gambia 
Adventurers made an unauthorised seizure 
of a French ship at Sierra Leone. (C.S.P.— 
Colonial-America and W.I.—1669-74. p. 502). 

The Gambia Adventurers petitioned that 
ithe importation of the dyewood called sanders 
might be prohibited. (Ibid., p. 438). 

1675. The Hunter was lent by the navy to 
act as escort to ships of the Gambia Adven- 


turers and the African Company. (Pepys 
MS. 2903). 
1678. Proposals were made for the amal- 


gamation of the Gambia Adventurers with 
ithe African Company. James Island in the 
River Gambia, Bence Island and Sherboro 
in Sierra Leone, were to be sold by the former 
to the latter for £12,527 6s. 4d. Squire 
Bence and Benjamin Hinton acted for the 
Adventurers in the negotiations. (C.S.P.— 
Colonial-America and W.I., p. 822). 


J. M. Gray. 


NLIES FAMILY.—Is anything known as 

to the origin of this surname, whether 
English or otherwise? Samuel Clies occurs 
in the eighteenth century as an Oporto mer- 
chant, and Admiral Lord Rodney married 
secondly, in 1765, Henrietta, daughter of 
John Clies, of Lisbon. 

P. D. Munpy. 


“MHE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 

BATEMAN ” (See clxiv. 335, 375, 446; 
elxv. 104, 340). — Cecil J. Sharp, in a 
“* note,’’ refers to Broadsides of this Ballad 
printed by Pitts, and by Jackson, and by 
Hoggett, and Durham. Can any reader tell 
me where these may be seen? 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 
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MoOZAkt LETTERS.—1 am preparing a 
complete edition in English of the Moz- 
art family correspondence, based on that of 
Professor Ludwig Schiedermair, published in 
1914 by George Miller, Leipzig. I should 
be grateful if any of your readers who are in 
possession of unpublished letters of Mozart 
or his family, would kindly place them at my 
disposal. They will be copied and returned 
at once and treated with the greatest care 
whilst in my possession. 
EMILY ANDERSON. 
38, Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


MOZART IN LONDON.—I should be in- 

terested to hear of any unpublished re- 
cords of the Mozarts’ visit to London in 
1764-5, and of any connexions which they 
may have formed in this counitry. 


EMIty ANDERSON. 


} ME DE MARTAINVILLE AND LADY 

HUNLOKE.—Who was Madame de 
Martainville, a cousin of Lady Hunloke, 
mentioned by Lady Jerningham, 28 May, 
1816 (‘ Jerningham Letters,’ ed. Castle, i1., 
85)? One of the suburbs of Rouen is called 
Martainville. How were itthey related? The 
only line I can suggest is through Lady Hun- 
loke’s father, Thomas Eccleston (1752-1809), 
of Scarisbrick, and his maternal aunt, Mary 
Dicconson, wife of Robert Dillon, seigneur de 
Terrafort, about whom I enquired unsuccess- 
fully at clxiv. 464. Where is the designa- 
tion of Lady Hunloke by George IV as ‘‘ the 
finest woman in all Europe,’’ recorded 
(George Lea, ‘Illust. Handbook to Orms- 
kirk,’ 2nd ed., 1893, p. 114)? According to 
Bland (‘ Annals of Southport,’ 1903, p. 189) 
it was at the Preston Guild of 1822, but 
Abram (‘ Memorials of the Preston Guilds,” 
120-34) does not mention either George IV 
or Lady Hunloke as being present at this 
celebration, of which the Duke of Devonshire 
was a steward. I don’t doubt the remark, 
which I have often heard, so much as the 
occasion. 

H. I. A. 


RINCE ESTERHAZY AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE, 1833. — On 20 Sept., Lady 


Bedingfeld records in her diary meeting him | 


there (‘ Jerningham Letters,’ ed. Castle, 
391) ; he was a new acquaintance (ibid. 389) 


and asked her to direct her letter to him in | 
Was this Prince Miklés | 


London (ibid. 392). 
(1765-1833), who died that year on 24 Nov., 
at Como, according to ‘ Ency. Brit.’ 
ed., ix. 795), or his son Pal Antal (1786- 
1866), who was premier Austrian Commis- 
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sioner at the London Conferences of 1830-6? 


Vi: A 
[HE REV. THOMAS PRICE, A 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN AT BRUS. 
SELS.—tThe Rev. Thomas Price, D.D., Chap- 


lain to the Duke of Kent, held services for 
British residents in Brussels soon after the 
Battle of Waterloo. He is known to have 
been at The Hague in 1825 (and probably 
before) as Chaplain to ithe Duchess of Ath- 
lone. He died at Brompton in 1830. 
How long did he minister to the British 
in Brussels, and at what church (or 
_churches)? Any further details valued. 
H. Sr. 


Leicester. 


GAHAN, 
Thrussington Vicarage, 


*DESKI EDESTAR.—The following lines 
are prefixed to the privately printed 
issue of the Sandars Lectures in Bibliography 
(by E, Gordon Duff) delivered in the Lent 
Term at Cambridge, 1899. 
_ EDESKI EDESTAR 
Ai, Piriné! t’astis te ’mée staris 
Akava tem te banges Yov kérdis 
Nai Kotorénd1 pagerasas les 
Te tetedér ta vaver tem Kérds? 
I should be glad to know their source and 
translation. 
RuHopon. 


paADpDock alias FROG. — Was the term 

‘“‘ paddock ’’ universally used as a syno- 
nym for frog, or is it essentially a north- 
country term? Goldsmith’s ‘ History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature,’ refers to 

‘ Paddock Month,’’ a month in the year in 
which frogs never croak. 

A street in the village from whence I write 
appears to have been generally known as 
Frog Street. In certain deeds iit is described 
as Paddock Street. The Clerk to the Parish 
Council informed me that this change was 
due to a Scottish lawyer, who so described 
the street, ‘‘owing to ithe fact that paddock 
was Scotch for frog.’’ 

P: DD: M. 

{It will be remembered that Herrick in ‘ An- 
other Grace for a Child’ has: 

“Here a little child I stand 

Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as Paddocks though they be. 0-2) 


IL-PAINTING BY WILLIAM SALTER 
(1804-1875).—Does any reader know of 

the whereabouts of an oil-painting by Wil- 
‘liam Salter of ithe first Duke of Wellington? 
The Duke is standing on the left- hand side 
| against a curtain; he is in full regimentals, 
with plumed helmet in his right hand. In 
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the middle background is an arched doorway. 


Up to what date and to what place can this | 
| tenance of aged men and women, and the 


| education of poor or 


painting be traced ? 
a 


(BAPLAIN AND VICAR TEMPORAL.— 
In ‘ Ye Olde Village of Hornchurch,’ 


Mr. C. T. Perfect states at p. 67, in refer- 
ence to the church of St. Andrew, Horn- 
church, Essex : 


Its incumbent is in reality, neither simply 


a Vicar, nor a Rector, but a Chaplain and 
Vicar Temporal, being so described in the 
deed of his presentation to the living. He 
lives in a beautiful old ‘house opposite the 


church, over the front door of which are the 


arms of New College, Oxford, with its motto— | 


immortalized by William, of Wykeham— 
“Manners makyth man,” and this residence 
is not a Vicarage, neither is it a Rectory, but 
it is a private house belonging to New 
lege and is called ‘** The Chaplaincy.” 

Qan any reader give an explanation of 
the term ‘‘ Chaplain and Vicar Temporal,”’ 
and say whether there are any other instances 
in England ? 


ArTHUR W. MARKs. 
Auckland, N.Z. 
IEUT.-GENERAL ANDREW ANDEK- 


SON OF ELGIN.—He was the son of a 
private soldier and a poor half-witted woman 
named Marjory Gilzean, belonging to the 
town of Elgin. Andrew was born about the 
year 1746, and was brought up in a state 
of great misery. He was educated at the 
grammar school of Elgin as a pauper, doing 
all the drudgery of the school in return for 
his education. Afterwards he was appren- 
ticed to his father’s brother, a staymaker 


in the adjoining parish of St. Andrew, 
Lhanbryde. What were the Christian 


names of his father and of his uncle? The 
latter’s harsh itreatment of him forced An- 
drew to run away from home. He managed 
to reach London, and found employment 
with a tailor. Being sent with a suit of 
clothes to an officer in the Kast India Com- 
pany’s service, who was about to proceed to 
India, that gentleman, pleased with his ap- 
pearance, and satisfying himself that he had 
obtained a good education, advised him to 
enlist in his regiment, and offered to take 
him as his servant. 
went out to India as a drummer, and from 


Col- | 
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amassed a large fortune—about £70,000. He 
founded the Elgin Institution for the main- 
orphan boys and 
girls. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ASKELL FAMILY.—Where did this fam- 

ily originate? Is there any pedigree of 
it? Ifso, where? In 22 Elizabeth, Edward, 
son of Thomas Fisher, sold nineteen yards of 
land in Gaydon, Warwickshire, to a John 
Askell, from whose family it passed by mar- 
riage to the Bucknalls of Oxhey, Hertford- 


shire. Is there a pedigree of this man’s fam- 
ily? Whereabouits is the family now seated ? 


Any genealogical items connected with the 
Askells would be welcomed. I wish to trace 
the family and its descent. 
J. W. F. 
J: T. BERRE, ARTIST.—Can any reader 
give any biographical particulars of this 
painter ? 
J. W. BF. 
“MHE BLACK COCK OF WHICKHAM.” 
—A rhyme once popular on the banks of 
the Tyne, and still frequently heard, runs 


| as follows: 


Andrew accordingly | 


his steadiness and good conduct, and singu- | 


lar facility in jthe acquirement of lan- | 
guages he soon obtained promotion. | 
What regiment was Anderson in? I | 


Should be grateful for any further informa- 


tion regarding his military career. He 


| so as a quotation. 


The Black Cock of Whickham, he never ran 

away, 

But once on the Sunday, and twice every 

aay. 

How did this jingle originate? I have 
seen it stated that the ‘“ Black Cock ’’ was 
a certain rector who, being fond of his glass, 
often neglected his duties; but it is also said 
to have been applied to Charles Attwood, a 
well-known politician, keenly interested in 
the development of the coal and iron indus- 
tries of the north. - 

Is it not, however, more likely to have had 
its origin in the cock-fighting propensities 
of our ancestors ? 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


“MRESPASS OF VERT.’’—Five hundred 
years ago there was an indictable offence 
known as ‘‘ Trespass of vert.’”’ What was 
the nature of this trespass ? 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


OURCE WANTED. — The undermentioned 
sentence has been used in the last day or 
Can any reader verify its 
accuracy and state its source? 
“The pillars of the state are falling. What 
good can a just man do?” 
J. We. 











Replies. 
LANGDALE’S DISTILLERY, 
HOLBORN. 

(clxvi. 66, 124, 155). 


[THE following is based on notes (from a 
MS. pedigree, an old prayer-book of 
Mrs. Samuel Langdale, and a Bible of her 


Thomas Hutton of Woodham, Co. Durham, 


d. 16 April 1744 
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| son Thomas, with notes by him and another 
| son, James) kindly communicated by a kins- 
| man of Mrs. Thomas Langdale in 1931, the 
| registers of the Sardinian Mmbassy chapel 
| at Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Cath. Rec. Soc., 
xix.) and Brindle (¢bid. xxiii.), and tomb- 
stones in Old St. Pancras churchyard (Can- 
sick, ‘ Hpitaphs’) and in the cemetery of 
St. Bede’s, Clayton Green, near Chorley 
(communicated by Dom Ambrose Armstrong- 
Buisseret, O.S.B.). 
=Dorothy ——, d. 2 Feb. 1742/3; probably dau, 
of William Pinknev of Nether Silton (or 
| Silton Paynell), N.R. Yorks 








Samuel Langdale, d. 12 Sept. (O.S.) 1730; his 
mother d. 16 Dec. 1711 


= Mary, marr 12 Jan. 1713/4, d. 13 Dec. (0.S.) 
1747, M.1. Old St. Pancras; her sister [-in-law] 
d. 16 Dee. 1721 





| 


1. Thomas Langdale of Holborn esq., =Dorothy, dau. & 


b. 3 Oct. 1714, d. 8 Dec. 1790; distiller 
at Holborn Bridge ete.; M.I. at Old 
St. Pancras and Clayton Green 


Witl 


1788 
| and 





11) | 
coh. of William 3 sons Anne b. 


1am of Preston Hall near Stock- 4 Dec. 1716 


ton on Tees, Co. Durham, d. 25 June 


aged 57: M.1. at Old St. Pancras 
Clayton Green 











| 
(3) Anne 3. 




















I | n jae 
1. Marmaduke Langdale 2. Thomas (2) Mary = John Powell : Thomas 
born 19 Feb. 1750/1  b. 20 Jan. Grace b.| Lorymer of h. 14 Aug. Ralph Lang- 
(godparents Marmaduke 1752, d. 18 April | Perthir, Co. 1755, a nun dale b. 15 
{th Lord Langdale and an infant 1754, liv-| 1811; try Cath. at Ghent, d. Dec. 1757, d. 
Mrs. Witham the ing 1790 | Monthmouth, d. there 24 24 March 1812 
grandmother), d.s.p. Ree. Soc. i Nov. 1782 
29 May 1827 aged 76 
A 
Nl ae 
(1) Dorothy = William Withem, rh 
b. 6 Feb. perhaps a son o SEAS eae Mes > =6. Lieut. 
1753 Thomas Witham, —. same (or am iin | 
M.D., of Old Dur Myres Langdale 
| ham by Elizabeth ina b. morn- 
| Ist sister & coh. of ing of 4 * = 
| George Meynell of (bapt. 5) 
| ee W.R. Sept. 1767 
A Lorks 
on Rie cs 
William Francis Anderton = Frances Mary, marr. at : : 
of Clayton House (or | Brindle, Co. Lane 1 dons un of te Catherine 


Clayton Villa), Clayton 
Green, Co. Lanc., d. 18 | 1880 
Sept. 1878 


July 1833, d. 16 Feb. 


Fagan 
marr. 1813, 
survived 


d. 22 Sept. Langdale 
1812 aged sib. 3: (bapt. 
42 5) Oct. 





1] | 
3 daus. (all dead) 


1764, d. | her husband 


19 March 
1831; ? of 





Il] 


3 sons (incl. a posthumous) 





MT fill Bat 

! ill, Bat- 

3 daus. tersea, 
1801-5 | 

| a eee rea 

(6) Elizabeth, b. 2 =Henry Witham esq 

(bapt. 3) Oct. 1761 d. 1 Marck 1814 

d. 4 May 1829 aged 55 

















g- 


d. 
1812 
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Bridget Langdale (d. 24 Dec., 1750, aged 
23) commemorated with two of her children 
at Old St. Pancras, was clearly not a first 
wife of Thomas Langdale, for his son Mar- 
maduke (b. 19 Feb., 1750/1) was a child of 
Dorothy Witham. Among the godparents of 
his children, he records his father | -in-law | 
Witham (January, 1752), Thomas Hutton 
(April, 1754), Aunt Hutton (August, 1755) 
and Mrs. Hutton of London (November, 
1756). Mrs. Langdale had a private chapel 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., xix. 208). Was Marma- 
duke Langdale, a member of the London 
Stock Exchange in 1812, and perhaps Deputy- 
Chairman for a short period in 1815 (Arm- 
strong, ‘The Book of the S.E.,’ 1934, pp. 
370, 368) one of this family ? 

It is difficult ito account for Thomas Lang- 
dale (1714-90) and his wife being also com- 
memorated at Clayton Green (with the three- 
starred Langdale coat-of-arms). Were their 
bodies perhaps removed here when a line of 
railway was built through the St. Pancras 
churchyard? Henry Witham has not been 
identified, and I should be grateful for par- 
ticulars of John Langdale and his wife, 
Eleanor Myres. Also, who was Wiiliam 
Francis Anderton? He was not related to 
two old bachelor brothers, Robert Charles 
(23 Nov., 1771—14 Sept., 1842) and Francis 
Joseph Anderton (17 Apr., 1775—6 Jan., 
1863), my great-uncles, who resided together 
in another house in Clayton Green called 
Clayton Villa, and are commemorated on an 
obelisk in tthe same cemetery. 


H. INcge ANDERTON. 





In a brochure given with one of the firm’s 
products of to-day, appears the following : 

Langdale’s Distillery was established on 
Holborn Hill in the year 1745, and made 
such rapid strides that in a few years it had 
become one of the principal businesses of 
the metropolis. Thirty-five years later, in 
1780, grave riots broke out all over the City 
of London, being known as ‘‘ The Lord Gor- 
don Riots,” and one of the most dramatic 
episodes of this troublesome period was the 
burning and total destruction of Langdale’s 


Distillery, in which which many lives were | 


lost, and the vast buildings and the contents 
valued at over £100,000 were burnt to the 
ground. ... The Annual Register of 1780 
gives a vivid description of the destruction 


and sacking of the distiller’s property, the | 


mob fighting in the streets to obtain the 
potent Spirits of Wine used in the manufac- 
ture of Essences. 


A. L. Cox. 
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St. JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA: THE 
MEDIAEVAL PILGRIMAGE (clxvi. 
| 30, 68).—In 1857 the Roxburghe Club pub- 
| lished a volume entitled ‘ The Itineraries of 
| William Wey,’ from the original manuscript 
|in the Bodleian Library. The author was 
a Bachelor of Divinity and a Fellow of Eton, 
| who made three pilgrimages, two to the Holy 
Land and one to Compostella. He describes, 
in Latin, the places he went to, the services 
| attended, the song the pilgrims chanted, the 
| relics they venerated and the mode of dis- 
tribution of their oblations. Before starting 
for Spain, he procured a special licence 
from King Henry VI, and left Eton on Mar. 
27, 1456. He reached Plymouth on April 
| 30, and went aboard the Mary Whyte on 
May 17. Other ships leaving at the same 
time came from Portsmouth, Bristol, Wey- 
mouth and Lymington. Having accomp- 
| lished his vow, he left Corunna on June 5— 
the harbour being full of ships from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Normandy and Brittany in 
great numbers—and, after coasting the rocky 
Cornish shores, he safely reached Plymouth 
| four days latter. 

Another fact which indicates the import- 
ance of these pilgrimages is given in 
Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ vol. i., p. 25, in a 
charter granted by William de Romare, Earl 
of Lincoln, who died before 1161, in which 
the date is no further specified than as being 
that in which the said William returned 
from ‘ithe journey of Saint James the 

| Apostle.”’ 


C. A. BRADFORD. 


INGHAM FAMILY OF MELCOMBE 
BINGHAM (clxvi. 154). — Lt.-Col. 
Edward Tanner, who married Georgiana, 
2nd daughter of General G. W. P. Bingham, 
became Major-General Edward Tanner, 
C.B., sometime Lt.-Col. Commandant, 1st 
Battalion, the King’s Regiment. She died 
24 Apr., 1910. He died s.p. Mar. 8, 1916. 
(See ‘Who was Who.’) 

Henry Whistler Smith, R.E., who mar- 
ried Florence, youngest daughter of General 
Bingham, became Colonel Henry Whistler 
Smith-Rewse, C.B., C.V.O., D.L., sometime 
Commandant School of Military Engineer- 
ing. He died about 1930-31. (See ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ 1929). She died a few months ago, 


| leaving (I think) three sons. 
If Mr. ScaTTERGoop cares to write to me 
direct, 1 can give him further details. 
LAWRENCE E. TANNER. 


| 
| The Muniment Room and Library, 
| Westminster Abbey. 
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(PEMPEST OF HOLMSIDE, CO. DUR- 

HAM (clxvi. 97, 139). — My desire to 
condense my query as much as possible has, 
I fear, led Mr. H. ASKEW into unnecessary 
research. I purposely omitted information 
which I already had, and confined myself to 
the points which had baflled me. 

From the Douai Diaries and other contem- 
porary sources, the place in the Tempest fam- 
ily tree of Father Robert Tempest, who made 
his will in 1643, is quite clear. He was a 
son of Michael Tempest (the pedigree in Sur- 


tees’s ‘Durham’ goes astray here) and 
grandson of Robert Tempest of Holmside, 


both of whom were attainted in 1570 and 
deprived of their Holmside property. Robert 
Tempest, the grandfather, had married Mar- 
garet, a daughter of Thomas Lenthall of 
Lachford, Co. Oxon, and Michael Tempest, 
the father, had married Dorothy Dymoke 
(Surtees). 

After the attainder, the fortunes of this 
Holmside branch shifted to Oxfordshire, and 
Michael’s younger brother, William Tempest, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir 
of William More of Haddon, in _ that 
county, is described as of Somerton, Co. Oxon, 
where he was buried on June 29, 1630. 

The Tempests of Stella, Thornley and Old 
Durham, remained in the north, and, 
though of the same _ stock, were distinct 
branches of the family. 

The main line of the Holmside branch can 
be traced without much difficulty; the pedi- 
gree is too lengthy for reproduction ase, 
but I hope to publish it in due course. The 
only points which still defeat me relate to 
collaterals, and were set out in my original 
query, but, as further information with re- 
gard to some of them has since reached me, 
it may be as well to restate them here, as 
modified by such information. 

1. Why does Father Robert Tempest, in 
his will, call Nicholas Hedley of Lynce Hall, 
“‘my brother,’’ and who was ‘‘my aunt 
Headlye ’’? 

A good deal can be gleaned from contem- 
porary sources about Nicholas Hedley and 
his wife, Elizabeth Hodgson, and their re- 
cusancy, and the passage of the Lynce Hall 
property to Richard Hodgson, but such in- 
formation has so far disclosed no reason why 
Father Robert Tempest should call him 
‘‘brother,’’ nor has it afforded any indica- 
tion as to ithe identity of ‘‘ Aunt Headlye.’’ 

2. ‘‘ My cozen Michaell Kemble of Ruddy 
Carr, in the countie of Hereford, gent.”’ 

have now discovered that the Roman 
Catholic martyr, John Kemble, who perished 
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for his faith at Hereford on Aug. 22, 1679 
was born at Rhydicar Farm, St. Weonard’s 
Hereford, in 1599, son of John Kembk 
(‘ Catholic Encyclopaedia ’). Rhydicar js 
obviously identical with ithe Ruddy Carr o 
the will. Was Michael Kemble a brother 
or perhaps an uncle, of the martyr, and 
whom did he marry ? 

5. ‘Susan Lady Hodgson’? and ‘“ he 
sister my cozen Bridgett.’’ 

Dame Susan Hodgson, as Mr. H. Askev 
states, afterwards married Edward Coulston, 
but all efforts to discover her maiden nam 
have so far proved unavailing. The testator 
does not call her ‘‘ my cozen,” as, judging 
from the rest of the will, he probably would 
have done if she had stood in that relation. 
ship to him, and it seems possible that ‘ her 
sister, my cozen Bridgett,’? was, according 
to a form much in use at that date, her sister- 
in-law and not her true sister. 

4. ‘* My cozen Shelley, my lady Hodgson’s 
waiting gentlewoman.’’ : 

Her name appears more than once in the 
will, and is also written ‘‘ Shilley.”’ It can- 
not well be a mistake for ‘‘Stella,’’ as Mr. 
ASKEW suggests. The Shelleys were a well- 
known Catholic family. (Foley, vol. v. pp. 
784-788). A clue as to her identity may per- 
haps be found in a letter from one William 
Copley, dated from Madrid, Jan. 24/Feb. 3, 
1590, and addressed to ‘‘ his cousin ’’ Robert 
Tempest, at Mignon College, Paris (uncle of 
the Father Robert Tempest of the will). In 
this letter, Copley sends an enclosure to bk 
forwarded to ‘my Aunt Shelley ’’ at Rouen. 
In this enclosure her name is given as ‘Mary 
Shelley,’’ and the writer states that he will 
not return to England until that country is 
converted, which he hopes will be in thre 
or four years. (Cal. of State Papers Domes. 
tic. Addenda. 158.-1625). 

5. ‘‘ My cozen George Medcalfe and Re 
becca Medcalfe.”’ 

It seems probable that these Medcalfes 
were of Aldborough, near Boroughbridge. A 
George Metcalfe of that place is mentioned 
in a case which was before the Committee for 
Compounding in 1652. He was a son of An- 
thony and Ellinor Metcalfe, and at the date 
mentioned (1652) was already dead. (Sur 
tees Soc., vol. cxi., p. 289). Rebecca Metcalfe 
put in a claim in the famous Harraton cdl- 
liery case (Do., p. 392). Their relationship 
to the testator is still to seek. 

6. ‘‘ My cozen Elizabeth Cooke.” 

Mr. ASKEw’s reference to the will of Wil 
liam Sotheran, who mentions his wife’ 


‘daughter, Elizabeth Cooke, should prove 4 
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valuable clue to the identification of this 
lady. The connection of the Sotheran family 
with Lynce Green and with Nicholas Hedley, 
points to the identity of the Elizabeth Cooke 
of the two wills, but brings us little nearer 
to the solution of the problem of her cousin- 
ship to Father Robert ‘Tempest. 

7. Mr. Richard Todkill. 

I have failed so far to establish the rela- 
tionship of this 
adopted there the alias of ‘‘ Tempest ’’) with 
the Tempest family, but I find in Blomfield’s 
‘History of Middleton and Somerton’ that, 
according ito a record of 1660, there then 
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ex-student of Douai (he | 


existed in the south aisle of Somerton Church | 


an inscription to the effect that Richard Tod- 
hill (sic), “master of this school.’’ was 
buried there on Feb. 19, 1656. Now the 
school at Somerton had been founded by 
Thomas Fermor, of Somerton, a zealous 
Catholic, who, in his will dated June 15, 
1580, left property for that purpose. Rich- 
ard Todkill alias Tempest was ordained in 


June, 1632, and seems to have been for some 


time a teacher at the College of Douai. It 
seems not unlikely that this disguised priest 
was appointed ito the mastership of the school 
at Somerton, and that that institution was 
secretly run on Catholic lines. It is sig- 
nificant that Somerton was for long known 
as a Catholic centre, and that, in a lst of 
Papists returned at a Bishop’s Visitation as 
late as 1736, the name of the then school- 
master, one Hoar, is included. 

8. Carrow Church. 

Mr. AskEw’s suggestion that this must be 
meant for Jarrow, is probably right, though 
the name in the will of Father Robert Tem- 
pest, at’ Somerset House, is quite distinctly 
written ‘‘ Carrow.’’ The brother, Nicholas 
Tempest, near whom the testator wished to 
be buried, left the College of Douai in 1593, 
to become a soldier, and it is a curious coin- 
cidence that an earlier Nicholas Tempest, also 
a soldier, had been sent in 1542 by the Earl 
of Rutland, to a place called Carrow, to rein- 
force the garrison of Wark Castle, which had 
been surprised by the Scots. This Carrow is 
now a farm-house on the Roman Wall, and 
I understand that there has never been a 
church there. Another curious point is that 
Foley (vol. iii., p. 402), quoting from the 
annual letters of ithe Jesuits, states that 
“Father Robert Tempest was buried in a 
churchyard which had never been profaned 
by hereties.”’ Foley identifies this Robert 
Tempest, who became a Jesuit late in life, 
with the man whose will we are now con- 


sidering, but, as he died in Hampshire on | 





| in 
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July 13, 1640, he cannot possibly have been 
the Robent Tempest who made his will in 
the north country on Nov. 18, 1643. 

There must have been at least three Roman 
Catholic priests of the name of Robert Tem- 
pest, whose lives overlapped : 

a. Father Robert Tempest, who died in 
1625 and left property at Antwerp to the 
College of Douai, to form a scholarship for 
members of his family. (Douai Diaries). 

b. Father Robert Tempest, nephew of the 
above, ‘‘ of Lynce Green,’’ who made his will 
in 1643. 

c. Hather Robert Tempest, who worked in 
Hampshire and was apprehended and impris- 
oned in 1612. He entered the Order of the 
Jesuits in 1624, took the full vows in 1636, 
and died at the age of seventy-eight on July 
13, 1640. I have not been able to trace him 
in the Holmside family, and he probably be- 
longed to one of the other branches of the 


Tempests. (Foley). 
GEORGE KIDSTON. 
Hazelbury Manor, Box, Wilts. 
OF WRITING POSTAL 


i KTHODS 
ADDRESSES (clxvi. 155).—It is safe 
to assume from general observation that the 
British method of arranging the address is 
most commonly adopted the world over. 

Our Post Office has just issued a leaflet 
headed ‘ How to Address Letters,’ and it 
explains therein that, in the majority of 
instances, tthe name of the county as well 
as that of the Post Town is necessary ‘‘ as 
this accelerates sorting.’’ This statement 
would appear to answer your correspondent’s 
specific question so far as concerns this coun- 
try, and others where tthe same method of 
address is adopted. 

International postal procedure is governed 
by the Postal Union Convention; but the 
existing Convention does not lay down any 
specific form of address for correspondence. 
In the model form for the advice of receipt 
of a registered letter, however, which is an- 
nexed to the Convention, provision is made 
for the sender of such a letter to describe it 
as follows: 


Place of destination 
Street 
Country of destination 


Your correspondent’s German friends have, 
these circumstances, some authoritative 


and number 


support for their method of address. 
R. W. H. 
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N XV 


(clxv. 


ACCOUNT 


CENT. SCHOOL 
200, 264, 301, 339).—May I add 
a postscript to my note on Elizabeth Raworth 
at the second reference, under the above head- 


William Drake ’’ whom 
LL.D., of 


Agmon- 


ing ? The ‘‘ Mr. 
she married, was William Drake, 
Shardloes, Co. Bucks, M.P. for 
desham from 1746 until his death, which 
occurred on 8 Aug., 1796, at the age of 
seventy-two. He was the son of Montague 
Garrard Drake, of Shardloes, and his wife 
Isabella Marshall. Montague Drake was 
also Member for Agmondesham 1713, 1715 
and 1727, and for Co. Buckingham 1722. 
Elizabeth (Raworth) Drake died 4 Feb., 
1757; her son and heir, another William 
Drake, also Member for Agmondesham, was 
‘tthe father of two daughters and co-heirs, 
Rachel Ives Drake, who married, in 1801, 
George Irby, Lord Boston, and Emily Ives 
Drake, who married Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Frederick Paul Irby, of Boyland Hall, Co. 
Norfolk. BERNARD P. SCAaTTERGOOD. 
THE NAME RICHARD (elxvi. 153). - 

Though his name was Richard ’’ con- 
ceals no joke : it reveals a fad of Miss 
Austen’s. Her letters show that she was as 
whimsical as Walter Shandy over Christian 
names. Thus, writing on Jan. 7, 1807, she 
says: 

I cannot yet satisfy Fanny as to Mrs. Foote’s 
baby’s name and I must not encourage her to 
expect a good one as Capt. Foote is a ‘professed 
adversary of all but the plainest; he likes only 
Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, &. Our best chance is 
of Caroline which, in “compliment to a sister, 
seems the only exception.—Oxford edition, p. 
172. 

Criticising a manuscript novel submitted 
to her, she writes (9 Sept., 1814): 

Lesley is a noble name ... The sister is a 
good contrast but the name of Rachel is as 
much as I can bear.—pp. 400-1. 

Of women’s names, Miss Austen’s favourite 
seems to have been Emma. 

30 Nov. 1800. I wish I could be certain that 
her name were Emma.—p. 97. 

9 December 1808. ‘here were only four 
dances and it went to my heart that the Miss 
Lances (one of them too named Emma!) should 
have partners only for two.—p. 236. 

Her favourite name for a man was Henry. 

14 Oct. 1813. Mr. W. is... not ill-looking 


and not agreeable. He is certainly no addi- 
tion. A sort of cool, gentleman-like manner 


but very silent They say his name is Henry, 
—a proof how unequally the gifts of fortune 
are bestowed. I have seen many a John and 


Thomas much more agreeable.—p. 348. 
Richard appears to have been her pet 
aversion, 
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15 Sept. 1796. Mr. Richard Harvey’s match 
is put off till he has got a better ‘Christian 
name, of which he has great hopes.—p. 


Her fancy in names extended to inanimate 
things. 


10 Jan. What a funny name Tom has 
got for his vessel! But he has no taste in 
names, as we well know, and I dare say he 
christened it himself.—p. 

Dec. 1814 (of a place-name in the manuscript 
novel already oe The name of New. 
ton Priors is really invaluable. I never met 
with anything superior to it. It is delight- 
ful. One could live upon the name of Newton 
Priors for a twelve-month.—p. 420. 

DAvip SALMon. 


1796. 


Narberth. 

I do not think there is any particular joke 
about Richard as a name in = sense of its 
being a topical allusion. Catherine Mor- 
land was a highly romantic young lady, well 
versed in the melodramatic literature of her 
time, and as her father, tthough a clergyman 
was neither poor nor neglec ted, she probably 
felt that at least his name might have been 
FitzClarence or Adolphus, or some such ap- 
pellation as borne by her favourite heroes in 


fiction. HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


Is not the reference to ithe series of ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanaes,’’ issued by Benjamin 
Franklin during the eighteenth century? 
One can well imagine English people jesting 
pleasantly or unpleasantly (according to 
their views on the American question) over 
this title. ‘Northanger Abbey ’ (published 
posthumously) was a child of the eighteenth 
century. C. WANKLYN. 


HE ROYAL MANOR OF GREENWICH 
(clxvi. 152).—Although I cannot inform 
your correspondent where the books and re- 
cords are, it may be worth mentioning that 
at the Public Record Office, there is a plan 
of lands in Greenwich, dated 1578, which 
probably refers to the Royal Manor, as it 
is among the State Papers. The reference 
is S.P. Domestic, Eliz., Addenda, Vol. xxv. 
No. 130. 

It will be curious if the Rolls, etc., of this 
manor cannot be traced, as it was used as a 
kind of standard in legal documents. Thus, 
if any manor was referred to as held ‘as 
the manor of East Greenwich,’’ this was a 
short way of saying that it was held by grant 
from the Crown, by fealty in free and com- 
mon socage, and not in capite, and would 
revert to the Crown on failure of issue. 

WILFRED H. HOLpen. 
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[JNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES : | 
WOODCOCK FAMILY (clxv. 212; 
clxvi. 34).—I have made some enquiries as 
requested by Mk. ARNoLD MEIER, and have 
ascertained that the Woodcocks were un- 
doubtedly Nonconformists, or ‘‘chapel- 
people.” It is the number of the names 
which, in these particular instances, were 
inflicted on helpless infancy, that forms the 
more extraordinary feature. 

Another instance I have culled from 
‘N. and Q.,’ 5S. ix. 265: ‘‘ In the Guardian 
for 17 Oct., 1878, it is stated that Mr 
Zaphnath-Paaneah Isaiah Obed-Edom Nico- 
demus Francis Edward Clarke, a _ bloater 
merchant at Lowestoft, has been poisoned by 
taking a lotion in mistake for a draught.”’ 
There used to be an old song about that | 





period which described the various agonies | 
which the respective parson endured when he | 
baptized, married, or buried the unfortunate 
owner of such multiplex nomenclature: the 
chorus gave his name, and ran as follows: 
Jonathan, Joseph, Jeremiah, ‘Timothy Titus | 
Obadiah, 
William, Walter, Henry, Sim, 
Rufus, Solomon, Jim, 
Nathaniel, Daniel, Abraham, Roderic, Fred- 
eric, Peter, Sam, 
Simon, Timon, Nicholas, Pat, Christopher, 
Dick, Jehoshaphat! 
Ernest A. KENT. 


(HRISTIAN NAME ALBINA (clxvi. 118, 
159, 176).—Some years ago 1 knew an 
old lady here whose Christian name was 
Albina. | 
R. H. TEASDEL, F.s.A. 
Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 


Reuben, 


In inspecting the electoral roll of a South | 
London parish church, I noticed one Jady 
having, among other Christian names, that 
of Albina. 

HELEN. 


LONDON SILVERSMITH (clxvi. 153) ; 

NEWCASTLE SILVERSMITHS (elxvi. 
154).—The initials’ of a George LII silver- 
smith, “‘ H.I.,”’ so far as I can ttrace, have | 
not been recorded. In 1719 these initials, 
under two dots in a shaped shield, were in 
use by ‘‘ Edward Hickman ”’ in block letters. 
In so far as ‘‘ Thomas Watson ”’ and ‘‘ Sam- 
uel Thompson,’’ recorded at the Newcastle 
Assay Office, can be traced, the first notifica- | 
tion of the former occurs in the year 1793, 
and the latest in 1845. The earliest mention 
of the latter (a native of Durham) is 1760. 
The only method of tracing their activities, 
other than by the hall-marks shown on articles 
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of their production, would be by making a 

search in the local directories and Church 

Registers of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Durham. 
F. Brapsury. 


DEVON CUSTOMS: CARRIAGE OF 
COFFINS: SMOCK-FROCKS (clxvi. 


| 117, 159).—2. There is a reference to smock- 


frocks in Devon in a recent novel, the scene 
of which is laid at a farm not far from 
Exeter in the present day: 


And lifting a smock from where it hung 
behind the kitchen door, Simon pulled it over 
his head, and walked across to the dairy. He 
stepped into the cool greyness, and picked u 
a couple of milking pails, and Gillespie, half- 
sitting on the big table talking to Archie, 
in admiration at the tall, well-knit 
don’t often 
see a smock nowadays,” ‘he said. Simon put 
a stool under his arm. “ No, and more’s the 
pity; they’re fine things to work in and keep 


| one’s clothes clean, and keep out a deal of 


rain too.’ (See ‘The House of Consolation ’ 
by Jennifer True: n.d. but pes list for 
Spring 1933, at the end of the volume), pp. 73- 
4. 


M. 


| ape WANTED (clxvi. 155).—The words 

seem to refer to ‘The death of Jabez 
Dollar,’ one of the American ballads in ‘ The 
Book of Ballads’ edited by Bon Gaultier 
(Blackwood 14th Edition 1884), but are incor- 
rectly quoted. The version there given runs 
as follows: 


‘““Who sold the nutmegs made of wood—the 
clocks that wouldn’t figure, 

Who grinned the bark off gum trees dark— 
the everlasting nigger? 

For twenty cents, ye congress gents, through 
*tarnity [ll Hek 

That man I guess, though nothing less than 
*coon faced Colonel Slick.” 


They were written by Professor William Ed- 
mondstoune Aytoun and (Sir) Theodore Mar- 
tin, between 1840 and 1844, and after appear- 
ing in Blackwood’s Magazine were published 
in book form in 1855. They acquired such 
great popularity that thirteen editions ap- 
peared between that date and 1877. 
C. W. Frresrace. 
(J. R. F. also thanked for reply.] 


ORDS OF SONG WANTED (clxvi. 155).—I 

cannot remember the words of the 
” of this song. To the best of my re- 
collection it was sung by Harry Randall (pos- 
sibly, however, Harry Freeman) very much 
later than the ’sixties or ’seventies. I heard 
it in the old Tivoli ir 1890 or 1891. The second 
hat was cut in twain.” 

The song was published by Francis, Day 
and Hunter in a folio edition; possibly in 
one of their albums also. 

James F. FitzGeravp. 
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hi Library. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. 
Part III, Berk—Broke. 
A. Craigie. (University of Chicago Press : 
Oxford University Press. £1 1s. net). 


U 
0 the interesting and important historical 
Dictionary of the Scottish tongue from the 
twelfth century to ithe end of the seventeenth, 
which Sir William Craigie is compiling at 
Chicago. We reviewed Parts i. and ii. at 
clxii. 288 and clxiii. 216 respectively. The 


new instalment contains a number of words | 


from the French. For “‘librarian’’ and 
‘“‘library’’ they seem to have used biblio- 
thecar, bibliothek and the like, which must 
have come through the French. The French 
bille, besides the senses of “‘ bill’’ usual in 
English, furnished the word for a scroll con- 
taining writing, and the matter of the writ- 
ing; and as a formula for recantation there 
was ithe phrase “to burn one’s bill’’: 
** Blancheferme ’’ meant a small or nominal 
quit-rent paid in money or otherwise; from 
O.F. boiste they took ‘‘ boist, boyste,’’ a 
small box to hold ointment or spices. ‘‘ Bon- 
accord ’’—concord, or friendly agreement ; or 


again a health—had a technical civil mean- | 
in the expression ‘“‘ Abbot and Prior | 


ing in 
(later ‘‘ Lordis’’) of Bonaccord ’’—two per- 
sons, that is, elected annually at Aberdeen 
to organize public entertainments. A pretty 
old word is ‘‘ bonallay,’’ meaning a farewell 
health or greeting. ‘‘ Bounté’’ was used for 
kindness or liberality—but primarily for high 
moral worth and for valour. 
‘“bonegrace,’’ a sixiteenth-century name for 
a shade attached to women’s bonnets. 

Among words compounded with ‘‘ black ”’ 
is ‘‘ blak money,’’ meaning ‘‘ copper coins ”’ ; 
and besides ‘‘ Blak Sattirday,’’ the day of 
the battle of Pinkie, there is also ‘‘ Black 
Mon(an)day,’’ used for Kaster Monday, in 
memory, it is said, of the English army’s suf- 
ferings in France on that day in 1357. There 
are one or two examples of ithe metathesis of 
r in the syllable bre(i,u) as ‘‘ Bertan”’ for 
‘Britain’? and ‘“‘ Brittany ’’; ‘‘ Birge,” 
** Birgis ’’ for Bruges. 

‘* Besouth,’’ to the south of, rare in Eng- 
lish, is ofiten found—a 


‘* Beuch,’”’ bough or branch of a tree, was | 


used for the shoulder of a man or animal. 
A word which in Scottish developed many in- 


By Sir William | 


R readers have already seen something of ! 


Then there is | 


convenient use. | 


Marcu 17, 1934, 
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teresting senses not found in the English, is 


 bind,”’ subst.; it meant a bundle of hides, © 


a standard measure for fish packed in barrels 


and for wine, and also size in the phrase | 


quotation has ‘‘ Ane volume of ane mon- 
strous bind.”’ 
man ’’—a neighbourhood court for settlement 


of disputes and the rustic judge therein pre- 


‘“‘of the greatest (least, middle) bind ’—g | 


For ‘“‘ birlaw’”’ and “ birlaw- | 


siding—the occurrences seem to run from 


1257 to the end of the seventeenth century, 


It might be difficult for the unlearned to 


guess the meaning of ‘‘ birthinsake ’’—which 


| is a theft of so much as could be carried © 


on the back. Another word of various his- 
| torical and legal importance on which we 


| have a good article, is ‘‘ borch,’’ surety or — 
| pledge; one may also note ‘‘ bore-breiff,” a | 


birth certificate. A curious word, only # 
would appear occurring in poetry, is “‘blent, ’ 
meaning ‘‘glanced’’—connected with ‘‘blenk’”’ 


subst—as in “‘ Full slely than he blent apon - 


the queyn.’’ Another poetical word is 
‘‘blonk,’’ a steed (‘‘ Groomis that gay is On 
blonkis that brayis’’). ‘‘ Blunder ’’ means 
| not quite what it means with us, but trouble, 
distress; confusion, ‘‘ Boldin ’’—with an in- 
trusive d from the root meaning to swell— 
furnishes a good vigorous adjective ito des- 
cribe a swollen river, or swollen anger or 
pride. ‘‘ Boutgate’”’—a roundabout going 
| or course—is a pleasant word for evasion 
(‘Gif the Ethnick might say justlie, that 
| the boutgates and deceites of the heante of 
man are infinite’’). For a recess or small 
cupboard in the wall of a room, they had 
the name ‘‘ bowall ’’—thought possibly to be 
a variant of the English ‘“‘ bevel.’’ ‘‘ Bik- 
| ker,’ ‘‘ bikkering,’’ seems to occur first in 
connection with arrows and retains the mean- 
ing of encounter, especially with missiles. 


On the last page we come to Chaucer's 4 
‘‘ bragot ’’—turned to ‘‘ brogat’’—a ‘‘ drink 7 


. maid of ale, of honie, anat seide and 
sum vthiris spices.” : 
The quotations offer much to be enjoyed. 


We confess the absence of dates (for these one ~ 
has to look up the authors in the Register at — 
the beginning of the Dictionary) sometimes ~ 
proves a little defeating, though one can but — 
acquiesce in the reasons which have elimin- — 


ated them. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of © 


old books or prints. 
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